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Il. UNEMPLOYMENT A POLITICAL ISSUE 


On March 3 the political aspects of unemployment 
were debated in the Senate. Senator Wagner argued that 
the tariff discussion has but little to do with the amount of 
unemployment. Senator LaFollette declared that public 
attention is being diverted from the problem of unemploy- 
ment by “red scares” in spite of the fact that American 
Communists have very little influence. He also pointed 
out that really adequate information on the extent of un- 
employment is not available. 

The specter of unemployment has again loomed up with 
increased dimensions. The relief agencies report that 
Wwreasing ‘demands are being made upon them. The 
newspapers are featuring demonstrations by the jobless 
to force their plight upon the attention of the city ad- 
ministrations in New York, Chicago and Philadelphia. 
The New York Journal of Commerce, however, points out 
that “so far we have been talking endlessly about unem- 
ployment and its relief, without knowledge of how serious 
the situation actually is.” Senator Brookhart has intro- 
duced a bill in the Senate carrying an appropriation of 
$50,000,000 for the relief of unemployment, the money to 
be handled by the American Red Cross and the quarter- 
master general of the army under the direction of Presi- 
dent Hoover. Senator Wagner has introduced bills which 
provide for an advance planning program to meet unem- 
ployment situations, to encourage better coordination of 
industries and greater stabilizatica in business, to provide 
federal public employment exchanges for the development 
and coordination of the work of state agencies, and to 
collect data on the extent of unemployment. A hearing on 
these — has been ordered by the Senate Commerce 

ittee. 

On several occasions President Hoover has indicated 

concern over unemployment. Following the crash in 
the stock market President Hoover called conferences of 
lepresentative business men from various industries to 
urge the speeding up of construction work and action 
looking toward the stabilization of business. A Division 
of Public Construction in the Department of Commerce 
been created to act as a clearing house to expedite 
‘onstruction programs on the part of the federal, state and 
governments. President Hoover urged upon the 
governors of the states the “energetic, yet prudent pursuit” 
y' public work programs. A tax reduction of $160,000,000 
fas initiated by the administration for the purpose of 
tassuring business. 


A statement, said to have emanated from the White 
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House, that delay in passage of the tariff bill had retarded 
business furnished the occasion for an attack on the policy 
of the administration in regard to unemployment. 


As the result of this agitation Secretary Davis of the 
Department of Labor, speaking to the press for the ad- 
ministration, agreed that the unemployment situation is 
“distressing” and estimated that there are about 3,000,000 
out of work. But he insisted that the passage of the tariff 
bill would remove the uncertainty of the present situation 
and that, instead of appropriating a $50,000,000 “dole,” 
it would be better to spend the money on a public building 
program. 

On March 7 President Hoover issued a statement, based 
on reports from Secretaries Lamont and Davis, that “un- 
employment amounting to distress is in the main concen- 
trated in 12 states” while in the remaining 36 states “only 
normal seasonal unemployment” exists and “the minor 
abnormal unemployment is being rapidly absorbed.” The 
secretaries estimated that there are not over 1,250,000 
more unemployed than there were during the early months 
of 1929. The administration also expressed the opinion 
that construction work by public authorities, railroads, 
utilities and industries “is having a most material effect” 
and that the worst effects of the stock market crash “will 
have been passed during the next 60 days.” (New York 
Times, March 8, 1930.) 


Il. Extent or UNEMPLOYMENT 


In September 1929 the employment index of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics stood at 99.3 and by 
December it had declined to 91.9, or 7.4 per cent, while 
payrolls declined from 102.6 in September to 92 in De- 
cember, or 10.3 per cent. Doubtless the greater decline 
in payrolls indicates considerable part time employment. 
On February 20, 1930, the bureau announced that employ- 
ment had declined 2.6 per cent in January and payrolls 
5.4 per cent. This would make the index for employment 
89.6 and the index for payrolls 87.1. As the result of 
the slump during the latter part of 1927, which continued 
during the early part of 1928, the index for employment 
in January, 1928, was 91.6 and for payrolls 89.6. Thus 
both indexes for January 1930 show a somewhat worse 
situation than existed in January 1928. On March 4 
Secretary Davis stated that “while employment for the 
week of February 17 as compared with February 10 
showed a drop of three-fourths of one per cent, the situa- 
tion is greatly improved over the low point of last Decem- 
ber.” (New York Times, March 5, 1930.) President 
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Hoover announced on March 7 that the Bureau's index of 
employment stood at 92.8 on February 17. 


Regardless of any dispute regarding the extent to which 
employment now falls below the level for early 1929, it 
should be noted that the index of the bureau indicates 
merely the relative numbers of people holding jobs. It 
does not show the extent of unemployment. For even at 
a time when the index shows an increase in employment, 
unemployment may also be increasing. According to an 
investigation by the Institute of Economics, summarized 
in Unemployment in the United States, Hearings before 
the Committee on Education and Labor, United States 
Senate, 1929, “with approximately one-third of a million 
immigrants entering our gates each year, with about 200,- 
000 people coming into our cities from the farms, and 
with anywhere from 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 young people 


in our employment may at the same time be accompanied 
by a serious increase in the number of people unemployed.” My 
The index fails also to show the extent of part time em- 
ployment. Furthermore, according to the same statement 
by the Institute, “unless our employment figures cover 
every branch of production and distribution it would be 
quite possible for employment in the major industries of 
the country to be declining, and at the same time have the 
number of unemployed grow less.” 


Perhaps the most extensive and reliable estimate of un. 
employment has been made by Professor W. I. King in J Inse 


his report recently made to the Committee on Recent §f Althou; 
Economic Changes. The following table taken from that ff for this 
report indicates the trend of unemployment among non. they ca 
agricultural employees only, since it was impossible to § % ‘0 | 


include an estimate of the unemployed among agricultural §f highly 


reaching the working age each year, a very marked growth workers. — 
0 

develop 

EstimaTeD AVERAGE MINIMUM VoLUMEF oF UNEMPLOYMENT, 1920-1927 which 

(in thousands ) only an 

1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 also, fr 

Total employees attached to non- lowerec 

agricultural pursuits ......... 27,538 27,089 28,505 29,203 30,234 30,041 31,808 32,605 Tech 

Minimum number of unemployed: tmemp! 

Manufacturing .............. 487 2.554 1,761 432 924 578 552 727 new im 

Oe ht ee 230 248 230 220 350 345 280 422 merger 

Transportation and communi- thrown 

170 508 251 340 184 144 152 econom 

Mines, quarries, oil wells .... 274 470 520 329 326 308 323 380 progres 

Public service, mercantile, mis- pense ¢ 

240 400 350 300 375 360 370 374 j titut 

Minimum total unemployed ...... 1,401 4,270 3,441 1,532 2,315 1,775 1,669 2,055 putker 


That a conservative estimate of the trend of unemploy- 
ment should show over 1,500,000 unemployed during the 
most prosperous years since the war is a situation grave 
enough in itself. With 1,500,000 of unemployed as part 
of a basic situation, it is obvious that it does not take much 
slowing down of industry to bring a degree of distress 
which should command the most serious attention of those 
in a position either to provide relief or to start the wheels 
of industry moving at greater speed. When, as at present, 
there is much evidence that a considerable slackening has 
taken place it is not difficult to picture the serious conse- 
quences to communities depending upon the industries 
that have suffered most. 


For example, in Toledo, which is largely dependent on 
automobile manufacturing, the payroll of the Willys- 
Overland Company is reported in an article by Beulah 
Amidon in the Survey Graphic for March 1, 1930, to have 
dropped from about 28,000 in March to 4,000 in Novem- 
ber 1929. The “employment figures of the Merchants and 
Manufacturers Association for 51 Toledo firms showed 
16,000 fewer men at work January 1, 1930, than at the 
same time a year ago in a population of 320,000.” Workers 
urged by radio to come to Toledo to participate in the in- 
creased production of automobiles during the early part 
of 1929 found themselves out of work by the middle of 
the summer and in a short time dependent upon the relief 
agencies. During the spring the Willys-Overland Com- 
pany contributed $30,000 and the employees $69,000 to 
the Community Chest but these amounts offered little 
protection to the workers against industrial depression. 
In the same year $900,000 was distributed as dividends to 
common stockholders. Thrifty workers exhausted their 
savings as unemployment continued during the autumn 
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and winter and paid the toll of “hunger, cold, insufficient § newer 


clothing, neglected illness” and broken “human _ spitit Bis usua 
under the endless strain of anxiety and fear.” “Broken § “Ajp 
family ties and shattered homes” are an “unpardonable f have p 
price that people must pay when their lives are at the B ment i 
mercy of a disorganized industry.” without 

The relief agencies in New York City report greatly ff investig 
increased demands, and the New York Department of ff had be 
Labor states that whereas in December, 1928, for every JB ben id 
100 jobs offered by the Department’s employment bureat i had su 
there were 186 applicants, the number rose to 222 in De ff for job 


cember, 1929. (New York Times, February 26, 1930.) than or 


Similar reports are coming from many cities in other § enforce 
states. “Employment agencies in Illinois report 257 appli finding 
cants for every 100 jobs this January, as against 218 appl ff fulin f 


cants to 100 in 1921, and 174 to 100 in 1927. Wisconsin B “It j 
agencies report 163 applicants to every 100 jobs 1 Bi being ¢ 
December, 1929, as against 121 to 100 in 1921, 113 to skilled 


100 in 1925, and 125 to 100 in 1927.” (New Republic, Fi lowerin 
March 12.) they ar 
for wh 

Causes 

Information regarding the causes of unemployment The 
becoming increasingly widespread. Aside from per Chase 


characteristics and incapacities which account for a ce @illed 


tain number, it is now well known that the majority of lour ye 
the unemployed are out of a job because of no fault 0 
theirs. This is a condition characteristic of every moder? fj man, jy 
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industrial nation and is attributed to the swing of t 
business cycle from prosperity to depression and the lac: 
of coordination and balance between industries. Over 


development of productive facilities and competition 10 ait 
limited markets in certain industries results in a great ‘won ang 
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nt maladjustment. Mass production requires mass con- 


Riumption and distribution of the earnings from the various 


Siustries in a way which will permit wage workers an 
increasingly high standard of living. This is quite as 
important as careful control of the expansion of produc- 
tive equipment. When production falls from 15 to 20 per 
cent below the peak of prosperity, and employment is de- 
creased by as much as 43 per cent in some industries,* it 
is evident that industrial society faces a real problem in 
stabilizing production. 

In seasonal production the fluctuations are even greater. 
Although the demands of consumers are largely responsible 
for this situation, many lines of business are finding that 
they can regulate their sales and production processes so 
as to regularize the business and that such efforts are 
highly profitable. But, according to the statement in the 
Hearings already referred to, unfortunately ‘less than 
100 of the many thousand firms in the United States have 
developed any definite stabilization policy. Here is a field 
which must be cultivated by American business. It is not 
oily an humanitarian problem. It should be approached, 
also, from the point of view of business efficiency and 
lowered production costs.” 

Technological changes are also responsible for much 
tmemployment. According to the Institute of Economics, 
new inventions and efficiency methods, amalgamations and 
mergers, raise the question “whether the laborers who are 
thtown out of work as a result of these movements in our 
economic life should be made to pay the price of such 
progress. Is it just that society should benefit at the ex- 
pense and suffering of the dispossessed worker?” The 

titute found, furthermore, “that most of the displaced 
putkers have great difficulty in finding new lines of em- 
ployment once they are discharged. A survey of some 
800 workers in three industrial centers revealed that the 
newer industries are not absorbing the jobless as fast as 
usually believed. 

“Almost one-half of the workers who were known to 
tave been discharged by certain firms because of curtail- 
ment in employment during the year preceding were still 
without jobs when interviewed by Institute of Economics 
investigators. Of those still unemployed over 8 per cent 
tad been out of work for a year, and about one-half had 
keen idle for more than three months. Among those who 
had succeeded in finding work, some had had to search 
for jobs for over a year before finally being placed. More 
than one-half of those who had found jobs had been in 
tiforced idleness for more than three months before 
finding employment. Only 10 per cent had been success- 
fulin finding new jobs within a month after discharge. . . . 

“It is evident that a large number of the workers now 
king displaced from industry are being forced into un- 

l d trades at a sacrifice in earnings and a consequent 

wering of their standards of living. At the same time 
they are being made to bear the burden of unemployment. 

ot which they are in no way responsible and over which 
they have no control.” The Boston Globe as quoted by 

The Literary Digest, February 8, 1930, says, “Stuart 

lase sets the rate of this permanent displacement of 

illed labor at about 150,000 a year, and figures that in 
our years the total is easily 600,000 men completely dis- 

| by machine absorption of their work. Leo Wol- 
man, in Recent Economic Changes, sets the occupational 
its for the years 1920-1927 at above 800,000; and 

Mile that figure does not represent a purely technological 

"Invest 
ment int 


gation by the Institute of Economics summarized in Unemploy- 
‘ation an, 


he United States, Hearings before the Senate Committee on Edu- 
d Labor, 1920, p. 494. 
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pressure, it is safe to assume that it does represent a con- 
siderable amount of it. Though many skilled workmen 
thus forced from their chosen occupation are absorbed 
into other industries, it is an increasingly difficult path and 
usually represents a drop in wages, living standards, and 
consuming power.” 

A cause of unemployment which has recently received 
considerable attention is the practice of setting age limits 
at which employees may be hired. These limits range 
from 35 to 65 years of age. The fact that the nature of 
the work for which employees are applying may require 
relatively young and vigorous workers creates a problem 
for both employers and society. When employees reach 
the age of ineffectiveness at such work, the employer must 
either find other jobs for them, provide pensions, or dis- 
charge them. When employers provide pensions, they are 
subjected to heavy expense if they have a disproportion- 
ate number of elderly workers. On the other hand, 
workers discharged because of their advanced age who 
have reached an age equal to the age limit set by any 
employer and are discharged, frequently have considerable 
difficulty in finding another job. The question of training 
such workers along new lines or providing old age pen- 
sions is at present one of the most important industrial 
issues. In this connection it is noteworthy that the United 
States Civil Service Commission recently announced an 
age limit of 48 years for navy yard employes engaged as 
unskilled labor, helpers and skilled trades, whose retire- 
ment age is 65 years, and an age limit of 53 for super- 
“visors, clerks, engineers and others whose retirement age 
is}70 years. In justification of its ruling the commission 
claims that the action was necessary in order to set a 
minimum of 15 years’ employment before the workers 
reach the retirement ages recently established by law. In 
contrast to this some industrial concerns have helped to 
meet the problem by giving employment to those who are 
beyond the established age limit and reducing the amount 
of their pension. 


IV. REMEDIES 

The extent and causes of unemployment are now well 
enough known at least to warrant more extensive use of 
remedies which have been devised and successfully applied 
by both industrial concerns and governments. As a result 
of its hearings the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor recommended that a survey of unemployment should 
be made in connection with the census of 1930. This 
suggestion has been adopted by the Bureau of the Census. 
The committee also recommended that the United States 
Employment Service should be reorganized and should 
devote itself to the collection of statistics on unemploy- 
ment, the development of employment exchanges in all the 
states and the coordination of their work. It stated that 
“the burden of assisting the unemployed to find work 
should be borne by organized society through the main- 
tenance of efficient public employment exchanges. Efficient 
public employment exchanges should replace private ex- 
changes. Private employment exchanges which merely 
attempt to make contact between a worker and a job, 
which are operated for profit and solely for profit, present 
a situation where there are conditions conducive to petty 
graft. Such practice at the expense of the unemployed is 
a crime which should not be tolerated.” * 

The committee further recommended that employers es- 
tablish unemployment insurance funds and make every 


* Unemployment in the United States, Hearings before the Committee on 
Education and Labor, 1920, pp. X-xi. 
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effort to stabilize employment on the ground that it im- 
proves the morale of workers, lowers the cost of produc- 
tion and reduces the cost of training unskilled recruits. 
Unemployment insurance if established by governmental 
agency should be provided by the various states rather 
than by the federal government. The committee also 
urged that there should be no delay on the part of the 
various governments, federal, state, and city, in formulat- 
ing plans to carry on the construction of public works at 
strategic times. Finally, the committee pointed out that 
further consideration might well be given to “the necessity 
and advisability of providing either through private in- 
dustry, through the states or through the federal govern- 
ment, a system of old age pensions.” 

It is reported by Louis Block in the American Labor 
Legislation Review, December, 1929, that 10 free public 
employment bureaus in California in 1928 placed 180,000 
workers in jobs which through private employment 
agencies would have cost the workers $600,000. 

In an address before the divisional meeting of the Pro- 
ducers’ Council, Chicago, Illinois, February 25, 1930, re- 
ported in the New York Times, March 8, John M. Gries, 
Chief of the Division of Public Construction, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, stated that public construction by 
federal, state, county and municipal governments would 
amount to $3,500,000,000 in 1930. He estimated that the 
expenditures for construction work by utilities and in- 
dustrial concerns would bring the total to approximately 
$7,000,000,000. It is expected that these expenditures will 
encourage production and employment in almost every line 
of industry, and Secretaries Lamont and Davis have urged 
that every business concern and every householder should 
survey the needs for repairs, clean-ups and betterments 
with a view to relieving the immediate distress of unem- 
ployment. 

Significant beginnings in dealing with local unemploy- 
ment have been made by several cities. In this connection 
the work in Cincinnati and Philadelphia is outstanding. 
In The Survey for December 15, 1929, Ruth Brownlow 
states that in Cincinnati the city and county governments, 
welfare agencies and representatives of industry are co- 
operating through a Citizens Committee for Stabilizing 
Employment. There are ten sub-committees dealing with 
various aspects of the problem. For example, the fact- 
finding committee carried on a survey and found that in 
May, 1929, of the 106,000 “employables” 88.5 per cent 
were regularly employed, 5.9 per cent were unemployed, 
and 5.2 per cent were employed only part time. This 
summary represented the situation in a comparatively 
good year and during a period when unemployment would 
ordinarily be at a low point. The committee sends out its 
findings to 3,500 employers. 

A State-City Employment Exchange is in operation 
under the supervision of the Public Welfare Department. 
“One hundred civic and welfare organizations,” says the 
article, “have assured their cooperation with the commit- 
tee on temporary employment in securing odd jobs around 
homes, factories and offices for those thrown out of work 
by temporary shut-downs and for those whose age makes 
the problem of continuous employment difficult.” 

Another committee “secures through the charities the 
number of families receiving aid betause of the unem- 
ployment of the breadwinner and helps bring such cases 
to the attention of the agencies.” The committee on pub- 
lic works encourages the construction of public buildings, 
streets, and sewers at times when unemployment is great- 
est. A committee on state and national cooperation stands 
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ready to participate in any state or national plan to stabi 
ize employment. 
In Philadelphia the Chamber of Commerce has approve 
the plan of its Industrial Relations Committee to dey 
with unemployment as a community problem. Beulah 
Amidon of the Survey staff says in The Womans Press 
for March that the “plan is centered in a_ permanent 
organization to be known as the institute for the regular. 
ization of employment. The primary function of this 
institute would be to give technical advice on methods of ] 
regularizing industry at the request of individual businesses 
or of trade associations. Its secondary function would 
be a systematic endeavor to educate employers in the im- 
portance and methods of regularization. The plan als 
provides for a better system of connecting workers and 
jobs in the Philadelphia district; prosperity reserves if} — 
public work that may be drawn on when private industry 
is slack; vocational training and vocational guidance in 
the public schools, to cut down the number of casual 
workers and of the unemployable; research projects inf Att 
unemployment, broken employment and the regularization impor 
of industry; a permanent committee charged with genera fF cussio 
responsibility for putting the plan into effect.” would 
In Lincoln, Nebraska, Dayton, Ohio, San Francisco, papers 
and Buffalo interesting efforts have been made to develop “treas 
community interest in unemployment. Individuals and the Ut 
groups in any community, according to this article, caf the Pr 
take hold of the problem through “the organization of aff phlets 
permanent committee to serve as a clearing house forff étc.; 
projects and for information; a local employment census; § nature 
a detailed study of the employment methods and the em § for ca 
ployment curves of important local industries; study ¥ The 
the methods of local fee-charging employment agencie, mould 
a growing collection of case stories of personal unemploy-® specto 
ment experience; presentation before clubs and_ study ers 
groups of the experiments of other communities in con knowi 
trolling unemployment. . . . punist 
“Most of all, according to the experience of the com Prison 
munities that have taken the first steps, the need is fof The 
the realization of what broken work, insecurity, irregular vision 
income, speeded production and sudden lay-off, curtailed applic 
purchasing power, over-worked welfare agencies, mea the di 
in community terms—not only to John Smith who hasjj ment | 
lost his job, but to Smith’s family, his butcher, his groct, phlets, 
his church, his community chest, his trade union, the m reg 
dealer from whom he bought his car, the bank that carne books, 
the mortgage on his house, to all of us who directly of Mstric 
indirectly share the good times and the bad of America hw of 
industry. The responsibility for steady work cannot ki any t 
left to John Smith or to the company for which he works ay p 
It was pointed out by William T. Foster and Waddilf would 
Catchings in The Century Magazine for July, 1929, tag succee 
adequate consumption “does more than anything else 
sustain employment. And nothing more is needed 
achieve the right rate of consumption than the right flow includ 
of money to consumers. Now the largest part of thé s, 
flow, and the part that is most promptly spent, 1s the 
stream of wages. Nothing, therefore, can go so far towat 
sustaining trade and employment as increasing the weekly 
payroll of the country fast enough, and not too fast. 1 
right rate of increase, obviously, is the rate at which ig 
creases are brought about in commodities and services 
Such an increase of payrolls will be fairly well matt 
tained by business men as long as they think that busin’ 
is going to be good; for in that state of mind, they W 
increase their own capital expenditures rapidly enough t 
make business good.” 


